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UNITY will be sent to any new subscriber 


Sent together for one dollar. 


Clearance Sale of Books 


We have on hand about $1,000 worth 
of books which we wish to convert into 
cash during January, and as an induce- 
ment to Unrry readers to purchase at 
once we offer them at the following low 
prices, which will hold good through 
January unless our stock of any partic- 
ular book is closed out sooner. The 
prices are net in Chicago; postage must 
be added if books are to be sent by 
mail. | 

Abbot’s Scientific Theism, cloth, 
12mo, retail $2.00, January price $1.40, 
postage 10 cents. 

Allen’s Hebrew Men and Times, re- 
tail $1.50, January price $1.05, postage 
10 cents. 

Allen’s Our Liberal movement in 
Theology, retail $1.25, January price 
88 cents, postage 8 pn 

Mrs. Brotherton’s Sailing of King] 
Olaf and Other Poems, retail $1.00, 
January price 35 cents, postage 5 cents, 

Miss Campbell’s ‘“Jack’s Afire”’ 
“The Burton Torch,” retail $1.50, mE an- 
uary price 50 cents, postage 13 cents. 

Carew’s “Tangled,” retail 75 cents, 
January price 45 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Chadwick’s Book of Poems, retail 
$1.25, January price 87 cents, postage 
7 cents. 

Chadwick’s The Faith of Reason, 
retail $1.00, January price 70 cents, 
postage 10 cents. In Nazareth Town, 
and other Poems, at the same price. 

Chadwick’s The Two Voices, Poems 
of the Mountain and the Sea, retail 
$1.00, January price 60 cents, postage 
8 cents. 
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Champlin’s Heart’s Own: Verses, re- 
tail 75 cents, January price 40 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 

Dr. Clarke’s Every Day Religion, re- 
tail $1.50, January price $1.00, postage 
13 cents. 


Frances Power Cobbe’s Religious 
Duty, retail $1.00, January price 60 
cents, postage 8 cents. Darwinism in 
Morals and Other Essays, retail $2.00, 
January price $1.20, postage 12 cents. 

Cooke’s Ralph Waldo Emerson,George 
Eliot, and Poets and Problems. Three 
volumes, sold together or separately, re- 
tail price per volume $2.00, J anuary 
price $1.10, postage 13 cents. 


Dexter’s THE KINGDOMS OF NA- 
TURE. A popular summary of the 
facts of Evolution with nearly 400 fine 
engravings. Rev. K. P. Powell, author 
of “Our Heredity from God,” says of 
it: “I think it will be decidedly help- 
ful in the study of Evolution. What 
is wanted now is clear outline work. 
Those who have time for thorough study 
,|of Evolution are few, and they will 
know where to work. Dr. Dexter’s il- 
lustrations will be peculiarly helpful, 

constituting a history by themselves.” 
Retail price $3.50, January price to 
readers of Uniry one dollar and fifty 
cents, postage 26cents. We reserve the 
right to return the money if an order 
should come from any county where we 
have an active canvasser, for the bookis 
to be sold by subscription and we must 
protect our agents. 


Emerson’s Conduct of Life, retail 
$1.75, one copy slightly shelfworn at 
$1. 30, postage 12 cents. 


Fallows’s Dictionary of neideiinod 


from now to March 1, 1889, for 25 cents, or 


were bound up to sell at $2.00, but the- 
binding not being wholly satisfactory to. 


to five new names 


and ‘seis mns, retail 1 $1.2 20, January 
price 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 


Fallows’s Progressive Supplemental 
Dictionary, full sheep, quarto, ddl 
pages, retail $3.75, January price $2.75, 
postage 3d cents. 


Abbie M. Gannett’s poem The Old 
Farm Home, retail 75 cents, January 
price 45 cents, postage 7 cents. 


Gannett and Jones—The Faith that 
Makes Faithful, full morocco, round 
corners, gilt edges, with marriage cer- 
tificate if preferred, January price one 
dollar, postage 6 cents. These books 


us, we prefer to close them out at this 
reduced price. They are very pretty 


and durable, but the morocco is not of 


the first quality. 
Grumbine’s Evolution and Christian- 


ity. A concise and popular summary of 


their relation. Cloth, 18mo, retail 50 cts., 
January price 20) cents, postage 9 cents. 
Hansen’s Legend of Hamlet; cloth, 


retail 50 cents, J anuary price 25 cents, : 


postage 5 cents. 


Hedge’s Primeval World of Hebrew 
Tradition, also Ways of the Spirit and 
Other Essays, 2 volumes, each retail 
$1.50, January price $1.00, postage 11 
cents. 

Jones’s Practical Piety, cloth, retail 
30 cents, January price 18 cents or ten 
copies for $1.50, postage 2 cents a copy. 

Knappert’s Religion of Israel, retail 
$1.00, January price 67 cents, postage 
8 cents. 

Miles’s The Birth of Jesus, retail 75. 
cents, January price 50 cents, postage 7 
cents. 
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Matter and the World of Man, retail 
$1.25, January price /5 cents, postage 
12 cents. 

Miss Phelps’s The Gates Ajar, retail | 
$1.50, January price $1.10, postage 10 


cents. ‘ 
Seeley’s Natural Religion, — retail 
$1.25, January price 80 cents, postage 
iy 10 cents. 
bi Stebbins’s American Protectionist’s 


Manual, cloth, retail 75 cents, January 

price 45 cents, postage 5 cents. Pro- 

gress from Poverty, cloth,retail 50 cents, 

January price 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Wt Stockwell’s Evolution of Immortality, 

) retail $1.00, January price 50 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 

Mrs. Tileston’s Quiet Hours, two 
series in one volume, full morocco, gilt 
edges, retail $3.50, January price $2.29, 
postage 10 cents. Selections from Dr. 
Tauler, the Apocrypha, and Kcclesias- 
ticus. Three volumes sold together or 
separately, retail 50 cents each, January 
price 35 cents each, postage 3 cents 
each. 

Mrs. Wells’s ‘“ Miss Curtis,” retail 
$1.25, January price 85 cents, postage 
10 cents. 

Winchell’s Pre-Adamites, retail $3.50, 
January price $2.25, postage 20 cents. 
World Life, retail $2.50, January price 
$1.65, postage 20 cents. 

Mrs. Woolley’s Love and Theology, 
retail $1.50, January price $1.00, post- 
age 12 cents. 

‘“A Pure Souled Liar,” an anonymus 
novel, retail 50 cents, January price 20 
cents, postage 6 cents. 

‘Freedom and Fellowship in Relig- 
ion,” a volume of essays and addresses 
by various writers, edited by O. B. 
Frothingham. Retail $1.50, January 


price 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 


100 


For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the Best 
American Authors to whoever sends us a list of 
five story readers and ten cents. Address, Potter & 
Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 


HOPPING son ony one of itsikina published. De 


BY M AIL voted to the interests of women. Full 


of fashion, hints on shopping,informa- 
tion on personal and domestic subjects, notes of travel. 
exchange correspondence, and one or more serial sto- 
ries. Original, enterprising and valuable. See pub- 
lisher’s Christmas offerin each number. Send 50c. for 
one year’s subscription, and receive our illustrated Cat- 
alogue, free, for shopping purposes. Address—Shop- 
ping by Mail. 7 & 9 Jackson St., Chicago. 
LAURA A. CHAMBERLAIN Publisher and Proprietor 


COOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 


in Teas, 


Greatest Bargains 3 


—) 


ORIGINAL STORIES 
BY THE BEST 
American Authors. 


SEE 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


T 


Coffees, 
king Powder and PREMIUMS, 
For particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa 00. 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N.Y: 


~ 


A 


COMPANY 


POULTRY $2225, 


5 months on trial, 
lie. RURAL C 


LL. Columbus, Ohio. 


Sample Dr, X. STONK’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Low Kates to Preachersand Teachers. Agents 


Parker’s Lessons from the World of | 


GUIDE (complete) and our 60c. | 4 


rRE 


Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quiney, Llinois. 


| 


P.O. DRAWER, F. 


EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. 
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THE OPEN COURT. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
169-175 La Salle Street. 


DR. PAUL CARUS, Fditor. 


The reader will find in Tuk OPEN CouRT an earnest, and, as we believe, a successfu] 
effort to conciliate Religion with Science. The work is done with due reverence for the past 
and with full confidence in a higher future. 

THE OPEN Court unites the deliberation and prudence of conservatism with the radica]- 
ism of undaunted progress. While the merits of the old creeds are fully appreciated, their 
errors are not overlooked. The ultimate consequences of the most radical thought are ac. 
cepted, but care is taken to avoid the faults of a one-sided view. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF RELIGION 


is shown to be a truth. It is a scientific truth (a reality) which has been and will remain the 


basis of ethics. 


The Quintessence of Religion contains all that is good and true, elevating 


and comforting in the old religions, Sv perstitious notions are rec»gnized as mere accidental 
features of which Religion can be purified without harm to the properly religious spirit. 
This idea is, 


FEARLESSLY AND WITHOUT RESERVATION OF ANY KIND, 


presented in its various scientific aspects and in its deep significance to intellectual and emo- 


tional life. 


If fully grasped, it will be found to satisfy the yearnings of the heart as well 


as the requirements of the intellect. 
Facts which seem to bear unfavorably on this solution of the religious problem are not 
shunned, but openly faced. Criticisms have been welcome, and will always receive due at- 


tention. The severest criticism, we trust, will serve only to elucidate the truth of the main 


idea propounded in THE OPEN CouRT. 
Price, $2.00 for one year ; $1.00 for six months ; $0.50 for three months. Single Copies, 10 Cts. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 
ure, and devoi 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 
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YANKEE BLADE--- 


This wonderful family story paper is read every 
week by 400,000 people. It is a large, eight-page 
aper, every page filled solid full of interesting read- 
ng; stories of thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladies’ Work, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Departments. The Famous , 
Funny Columns of THE YANKEE BLADE are 
edited by SAM WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
humorist. The circulation is rapidiy increasing. 
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Don’t fail to 


of the slightest tinge of vulgarity. Fans 
Comes every RN 


BLADE. You will be delighted with it. 
-00 a vear, or 


new subscribers for only | 
will send it three 


50 cents for six months. 
months for 25 cents. 
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POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We have examined the aboveenrmed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and Jiad them be 
bea remarkabie Largain. Wecan recommend them to all our readers.—Zditor. 
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sonas The Coming Rose. 


THE GREATESTNOVELTY 
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Yage. it originated with us in 188 ;is entirely hardy, hav- 
} Say ing endured the rigorof our northern winters with- 
ae out protection, Write us and learn how you can 
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RICE 1-00. for 1889, the Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America, now ready; Wp 
revised and enlarged; new shape; new type; elegant cover; a frontispiece, and 3 Lolore \ 
Plates. Contains an illustration and Coacriptien of every popular plant, flower and # 
pera) bee prices of same, Nobogusoffers, We do notadvertise ‘*two dollars’ worth for 


50 cents,” but we do give money’s worth, both in quality and quantity. See our Novelttes in 
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UNITY. 


FREEDOM, FELRLOWSHIP AND CHARACTER IN REDIGION. 


VotumsE XXII. | 


CHICAGO, JANUARY 12, 1889. 


[NompBer 20. 


EDITORIAL. 


Ee 


‘On zy the liberal can measure the pitiful bitterness of the 
stingy,” says the Standard. 


Tue Athletic Association of Yale College admits no one 
as member who either smokes or chews tobacco. 


We clip the following bit of wisdom from an exchange: 
‘“God’s enemies are their own worst enemies and sooner or 
later they will see it, feel it, know it.’’» 


Rev. T. E. Green, “a two-year-old Episcopalian” from 
the Presbyterian church of this city, not long ago took part 
‘in a solemn vesper service for the repose of departed 
souls.” | 


Tus week we present the faces of the three new Church- 
Homes that have been added to our Unity fellowship in the 
West the last year. They represent the new architecture 
that seeks to house the new church that is to do the work 
of this world. Welcome! 


WE have recently read of “ crape-covered pet dogs” and 
‘‘ecrape-mounted drivers,’ used as accessories to the mourn- 
ing costumes of the bereaved. The same article shows 
that it costs more to die than to live. Surely, a funeral re- 
form society has work to do. 


THe American Church, a neat monthly edited by the 
rector of Christ church, Streator, Ill., 1s wise in teaching 
that ‘“‘he who respects his work so highly and does it so 
reverently that he cares little what the world thinks of it, 
is the man about whom the world comes at last to think a 
great deal.” 


Tue Friends’ Intelligencer thinks ‘‘ that no human con- 
ception or representation of even Christianity itself is 
likely to cover the whole range of spiritual truth,” and 
that no theory of religion can be satisfactory which does 
not “ comprehend all the real God-seeking and truth and 
goodness-loving of all mankind.” 


EIGHTEEN professors and one hundred pupils inaugurate 
the new Woman’s College of Baltimore. This institution 
hopes to do for young ladies what the Johns Hopkins is 
doing for young men. Why not let the young ladies go 
into the classes with the boys and turn in the eighteen new 
professors also so that they may have better teaching all 
around ? 


“Twat is all very well. I like your industries and your 
factories and your wealth; but, tell me, do they turn out men 
down your way?” This is the way Felix Adler quotes from 
an ‘‘aged poet ’’ in an address on “ The Influence of Man- 
ual Training on Characteristics” in the Ethical Record for 
January. Was the ‘‘aged poet” Walt Whitman? Who- 
éver it was, the question is timely. 


One of our intelligent laymen of the West, coming into 
the field in which one of our diligent ministers has strug- 
gled for many years with the difficulties of pioneer work, is 
thus able to speak of this tireless preacher. How many fa- 
mous preachers might envy him this fame! “In all his 
trials and troubles I never saw any one show a more heroic 
or Christian spirit. It was resignation, hope, cheerfulness, 
courage, love without malice, indeed all of the best Christ- 


ian graces. He has made himself known and felt in our 
city. A man, I am told, of infinite hobby, but all his hob- 
bies were for humanity, and e’en his failings leaned to vir- 
tue’s side.” 


THE Union Signal is authority for saying that a Method- 
ist church in Rossville, Ill., augmented its church addition 
fund last November at the expense of the Democrats of the 
community. The Republican members bet on the election 
in the interest of the fund, and the stake was sufficient to 
accomplish the desired result. The same paper wonders 
“if they put up a tablet stating how the money was raised.” 


Tue Jewish Spectator is much aroused by the assumption 
of a certain Southern editor that Robert Elsmere’s humani- 
tarianism was the result of his Christian creed, and that 
altruism only existed in the Christian belief. He declares 
altruism evolved from many other sources as well, and 
that it is very strongly taught in the Old Testament and 
‘T’almud—books that know not Christ. We are glad to see 
such unenlightened views as those of the said editor dis- 
claimed with all emphasis by our Jewish friends. 


Ir 1s pleasant to think that, in the midst of the noise and 
distractions of this great western city, the work is quietly 
going on which is to give it one of the famous libraries of 
the world. The new building, it is expected, will be com- 
pleted in three years at a cost of about a million dollars, 
with provisions for a million volumes of books, with oppor- 
tunities for extending its capacity three times without ma- 
terially disarranging it. It is decided that the library will 
be chiefly a reference library. It has already in prospect 
the finest musical collection in the world. 


Av THE discussion of their creed question at the Univer- 
salist convention in this city last fall, Doctor Atwood urged 
that “each generation should make its own creed.” Mr. 
Utter the other evening, at the meeting of the Woman’s 
Unitarian Association, argued that it was not the principles 
nor yet the creed statement that really represented any de- 
nomination, but the people who constituted the organiza- 
tion at any given time. We think that it is a more or less 


conscious recognition of the truth in this statement that 


has insured the progressive character of the Unitarian de- 
nomination. - This is what has made the Unitarianism of 
one period something different in many respects from the 
Unitarianism of another period, and it is that which will 
make the Unitarianism of the next generation different from 
this. 


THe Hxaminer criticises Mr. Frederic Harrison’s late 
“ Apology ” in the Fortnightly Review, because while his 
religion of humanity “offers a motive that appeals power- 
fully to high-minded and cultivated men and women,” yet 
it must fail to regenerate the average life of man until it 
can show men and women once possessed of the devils of 
lust and drink now clothed in their right mind.” The edit- 
or claims that Christianity has performed this moral mira- 
cle. We wish it had. It is the pure spirit of Christianity 
united with the modern scientific humanitarian principle 


- that we believe will become the alembic out of which all 


evil in the life of man will be extracted and all good be re- 


created.. That will be the practical living power and spirit- 


ual uplifter of both the high and cultivated, and the low 
and sinful man. 
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FIELDER ISRAEL. 


The intelligence of the death of Fielder Israel, pastor of 
the First Unitarian church of Salem, Mass., on Friday 
evening last, will excite profound regret wherever he is 
known. Those who have felt the influence of his large and 
loving nature, and have witnessed his constant activity these 
many years in the things that make for peace and the nobler 
life, will experience a pang of bitter grief at his loss. He 
was a native of Baltimore and began his life work as a 
Methodist preacher in the valley of Virginia some forty 
years ago, where his thoughtful sermons and graceful ora- 
tory soon gained for him favorable notice, among his breth- 
ren. He was transferred to Baltimor™Mity and held the 
highest positions in the gift of his conference. -But now he 
fell under the spell of that gifted English preacher, F. W. 
Robertson, whose sermons had just been introduced to the 
American public. A few years later found him pastor of 
an Independent church in his native city, where he en- 
joyed something of that larger freedom for which he longed. 
But he was not the man to be happy in isolation, and the 
Independent church proved to be but the half-way house 
between Methodism and his true home in the Unitarian fel- 
lowship. A‘ter a pastorate of some years at Wilmington, 
Del., and a briefer one at Taunton, Mass., he was settled 
twelve years ago as minister of the First Society at Salem, 
one of the historic churches of the state. Here he founda 
congenial home and devoted himself with unflagging zeal 
to the spiritual interests of his people and the community. 
And here he won the love and reverence which is accorded 
to a devoted pastor, a constant friend, a generous, high- 
minded, patriotic citizen, a brave, true-hearted gentleman. 


The little dog that listened for his footfall and counted his | 


caress the joy of the day, the sick baby across the street, 
and the friend or parishioner in the hour of joy or sorrow 
—all knew the warmth and tenderness of his nature. 
Though not ranking himself as a radical in theology he 
was yet, like Channing, always young for liberty, and stoutly 
resisted whatever looked toward fixing the creed or limiting 
the fellowship of the Unitarian body. He had a noble im- 
patience with all narrowness and injustice, a scorn of hypoc- 
risy and meanness, and a warm human sympathy with all 
classes of people. Peace to thee brother! The work of 
thy hands sliall God establish because thou hast wrought for 
freedom and righteousness and love. To the faithful friend 
and companion who sits alone by the hearth-stone many 


hearts will go forth in sincerest sympathy in her great and 
bitter bereavement. i. &. 8. 


THE ECLIPSE. 


Solar eclipses used to cause great terror, especially total . 


ones, when the moon’s black shadow may sometimes be seen 
sweeping on at the rate of twenty-five miles a minute, and 
suddenly amid the stars and the silver corona, the sun 
seems to become “an intensely black ball,” “‘ black as ink,” 
Professor Newcomb says. Even when eclipses were pre- 
dicted, they seemed terrtble; and there is extant a curious 
“thanksgiving to God” from the people of Nuremberg in 
1654, for His favor in covering the sky with clouds ard 
sparing them the sight of one. The sun and moon were 
often seen as divine signs too. I recently read a curious 
letter to Increase Mather, telling how the writer had seen 
a cross on the moon Christmas night, and feared it meant 
the spread of Catholicism in this country. Aud Mr. Mather 
himself is said to have thought that an eclipse of 1672 had 
some connection with the death of the Harvard College 
president that year. Among more ignorant people, eclipses 
were long thought to be still worse signs of God’s wrath at 
something. , 

But we have learned that they are signs not of divine 
anger, but of divine order. So orderly are they that you have 
but to get old almanacs of 1870 and 1871 to see all their 
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eclipses repeated in 1888 and 1889; with little difference 
except that each eclipse occurs ten and one-third days later 
in 1888 and 1889, and its place of visibility is about 12(° 
further west on the earth’s surface. So the famous Medit- 
erranean’ eclipse of December 22, 1870, comes back this 
New Year’s day, seen in our country this time; and it will 
come again in January, 1907, seen then in Asia, though in 
what part of Asia an ignorant preacher must not be ex. 
pected to predict. This, however, is but a superficial and 
imperfect way of foretelling eclipses; and the astronomer, 
by amore scientific method, predicts their place and time 
and extent with the utmost precision. So orderly they are. 

Hence they no longer teach terror, but trast. Instead of 
those frightened people of Nuremberg thanking God for 
the clouds concealing the eclipse, we read how, at that one 
in Colorado a few years ago, a Denver clergyman prayed in 
his pulpit that there might be no clouds, and the school 
girls sat joyously waiting the instant of totality, pencil in 
hand to sketch the corona. New Year’s day, all the children 
and most of their parents, instead of howling in terror as 
their ancestors once did, were doubtless watching with 
smoked glasses, many men having come across the ocean to 
see it. So anxious are men to-day to see what their fathers 
feared, that when this same eclipse came eighteen years 
ago, and Paris was besieged by the Prussians, Mr. Jannsen 


left the city in a balloon, and risked the hostile bullets and 


the dangers of an aerial trip to Algeria to observe it. 
Preachers are wont to deplore the decay of faith to-day. 
But these very eclipses show how much faith is increasing. 
How much real faith in God or in anything else was there 
in the people who thought that the eclipse was an irregu- 
larity in nature, and came from the supernatural interfer. 
ence, and perhaps the anger of God! How much more 
faith in the astronomer’s feeling that the sun and moon and 
all their movements are regular and sure, and that their 
laws and their Lord can be trusted and will not vary by a 
second of time or space! And how much sublimer thoughts 
of Deity are given by this sun and moon forever moving so 
truly, than by the old story that God once stopped them 
half a day to lengthen Joshua’s barbarous battle with the 
king of Hebron! We are thankful that the Bible tells us 
elsewhere that Joshua was not at that battle at all, but was 
already buried in his grave on Mt. Ephraim, and did not 
even try to stop the sun. And we are thankful that Doctor 
Talmage recently told us (although regretfully) that not 
one Christian in five is willing to say to-day that he really 
believes the old stories of supernatural interference. for 
the downfall of such stories, and the growing faith in the 
regularity of nature, only reveals to us a truer God, and 
advances religion. The eclipse, with its lesson of perfect 
order, gives us trust instead of terror, faith instead of fear, 
and shows a diviner Deity. Newton learned that the 
heavens were all subject to law, only to grow more religious; 
and Parker finely spoke of him as ‘“ bursting into the In- 
finite and kneeling there.” So as mankind learn more of 
the infinite universe and its eternal order, they will gain a 
deeper reverence and a truer worship. H. M.S. 


A FELLOWSHIP MEETING. 


Not since the Unitarians of Chicago met to welcome thei! 
David and Rebecca into the work of the ministry of the 
Church of the Messiah, about five years ago, has there been 
such a representative gathering of Chicago Unitarians al 
this mother church as on Thursday evening, the 3d instant. 
It was the evening meeting of the Chicago Woman’s Un!- 
tarian Association. It was the first time in the history of 
this most vigorous association that they ever invited in any 
great numbers their brothers to partake of their hospitality 
and to enter into their counsels. The ample social rooms 
of the church were thronged at an early hour. Mary 
Chapel was converted into a beautiful banquet hall, and 
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when the company was invited up stairs the ample tables 
were promptly filled and every available foot of space oc- 
cupied. After supper the company again descended to 
listen to a paper by Mrs. Woolley on “ The Ideal Unitarian 
Church” and a spirited discussion thereon. Mrs. Woolley 
with clearness, earnestness and a genial frankness that fre- 
quently touched into exquisite eloquence her sentences, 
traced the progress of the Unitarian movement, distinguish- 
ing between the spirit of openness, progress, truth and 
right- seeking, and the theological conclusions held at any 
given time, regarding both valuable, but insisting upon the 
pre-eminent value of the former. Under this inspiration 
she traced the growth of the church ideal. Turning from 
history to prophecy, she outlined the work which the 
coming liberal church will undertake in the way of home- 
making, thought- provoking and charity-dispensing activi- 
ties. Whether this coming church would wear the name 
“Unitarian,” or not, she confessed to be an open question 
in her mind. It remains to be seen whether the Unitarians 
are to prove themselves worthy their position and ade- 
quate to their opportunity. 

Mr. Furness, who opened the discussion, confessed his 
sympathy with the principles and ideals of the essayist, but 
admitted that he thought that something narrower than 
that must be the Unitarian church. Mr. Shorey further 
elaborated the position that Unitarianism has been a move- 
ment, citing Doctor Hedge and others as authority. Mayor 
Roche, in a felicitous way, emphasized the unity of the 
gathering, and his sympathies with both the radical and 
conservative Unitarian ministers in the city.’ This brought 
prompt and playful disclaimers from Mr. Utter and Mr. 
Milsted, who resented the epithet ‘‘ conservative” and who, 
while dissenting heartily from the central position of the 
essayist, insisted on their radical position and utter dissent 
from either the conclusions or the attitude of the so-called 
conservative wing of the Unitarian body. Later in the 
evening Mayor Roche confessed that he was persuaded that 
they were sufficiently radical and that they should receive 
due credit for the same. Mr. Blake insisted that the 
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recognition of the rights of reason in religion was the dis- 


tinguishing characteristic of Unitarianism, and Mrs. Wool- 

ley felicitously brought the discussion toa close by compar- 
ing those who would place the doctrinal conclusions of the 
Unitarian church above its spiritual methods and religious 
attitude to the sable philosopher who thought if he could 
not get both, he would prefer the moon to the sun because 
the latter was the luminary of the night when light was 
most needed, while the sun shone in the daytime when it 
was light enough any way. The meeting broke up, we 
think, with deeper respect for the opinions of both sides 
and a much clearer recognition of the fact that, however 
opinions may differ, it is undesirable and impossible to put 
asunder those whom God hath joined together. There 
would be great difference of opinion as to where the major- 


ity of that goodly company stood that night, but there was 


a perfect unanimity, we think, in the conviction that it was 


unnecessary to divide the house. We think the ladies de- 
serve great credit for the fearless way in which they recog- 
nized the existence of an interesting problem, and for their 
faith that when the Unitarians of “Chicago were brought 
face to face to it they would be competent ‘to discuss it with 
dignity and with an ever increasing kindliness of spirit. 
When the closet door was opened, it was found that irstead 
of a skeleton within, there was a thought-inspiring. angel, 
one who plead for meditation, toleration and advancement. 
We need more such meetings in Chicago, not only to bring 
the four Unitarian churches together, but the dozen or more 
liberal churches in Chicago, that they may find out, not 
only how much community of thought there is among 
them, but the still greater community of duty, the common 
work of the world which awaits their united touch, their 
combined labor. Such open fellowship, acknowledged kin- 
ship and combined labor may be postponed, but can not be 
wholly thwarted. It is coming, and coming on lines, too, of 
sweet reasonableness, devout freedom. Unity is a word 
which has not yet been pronounced ina way to dis- 


close its full meaning and to convey the major gospel it con- 
tains. 
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CHURCH OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


The above is a cut of the Church of the citer Union 
at Rockford, Ill., Rev. Thomas Kerr, pastor. This build- 
ing was designed ie the Unitarian society of that place, by 
J. L. Silsbee, Architect, of Chicago. It covers an area uf 
about 60x110 feet, and is constructed of Ohio blue sand- 
stone and Indiana pressed brick. ‘The seating capacity of 
the main auditorium is between 450 and 00, the room being 


od 


semi-circular and graded to the platform. Commodious 
parlors open into it at the side, affording additional seating 
space. The lecture room is directly beneath the main hall 


and is joined by an ample dining hall, kitchen, library and 


dressing rooms, connected conveniently with a large stage. 


Cloak and toilet rooms are placed under the main entrance. 


The cost of the building is about $20, 000. 
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UNITY CHURCH, HINSDALE, ILL. 


Grey stone basement, yellow brick, and red roof. Out- 
side dimensions, /84 by 388 feet. On the main floor the 
audience room and parlor (the latter on the front of church, 
facing south) open into each other. The audience room 
(524 by 34} feet) will hold 172 seats—these seats being 
movable, not pews. The parlor (22 by 23 feet), when con- 
nected, adds 50 more seats to the auditorium. The low 
stone tower, with the wide round arch, gives a noble sun- 
filled study over the vestibule. The basement holds a large 
well-lighted room—the “ reading-room,” we call it in our 
hope—under the parlor, a kitchen, a pantry with a whole 
window to itself, two dressing-rooms, and ample cellar 


space. Auditorium, parlor and reading-room have each 
their open fire-place. l’our entrances. All this put to- 
gether makes a low cosey cottage-church. Cost, about 
$5, (00, besides some $600 for the furnishing, so far as now 


provided. It would probably take $700 more to finish and 
furnish wholly, making a round $10,000. Of this sum 
$0,000 and the lot were given by Mr. O. J. Stough, to whose 
generous offer we practically owe this church-home of ours. 
The architect is C. A. Alexander, Lakeside Building, Chi- 
cago. Contracts let in September, 1888. Church to be 
dedicated probably on Jan. 31, 1889. 
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THE FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, MOLINE, ILL. 


This church, of which Rev. H. D. Stevens is the minister 
in charge, is built of Colona sandstone and Dundee white 
brick, with slate roof, and will be heated by steam. The 
main entrance to the audience room is through a reception 
room 124 feet square. The audience room is 35 feet by 45 
feet, the Boevts, capacity of which can be increased by 
using the parlor, which is 20 feet by 21 feet, and con- 


nected with it by sliding doors 14 feet wide. The minister’s 
study, opening from the parlor, is 10 feet by 16 feet. The 
basement will be for social gatherings. The building is 
now enclosed, and will be completed this winter at a cost of 
about $6,000. Edward 8S. Hammatt, of Davenport, Iowa, 
is the architect. 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


To-night another year must die 

With all its hours of pain and grief; 
Its days of bright unclouded sky 

Ere loved ones “‘ faded as a leaf.” 


Dear Father, may the coming hours 
Be filled with perfect trust in Thee; 
And may this happy faith be ours:— 
“ Love keeps its own eternally.” ih ® 


THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION. 
IT, 


é Right Training in Schools. 


School work and training are, where there exists home 
life, but the complement to the influence and teaching of 
the father and mother. Where there is orphanage, actual 
or moral, then the school must undertake the entire up- 
bringing of the child, and must make such endeavor as is 
possible to supply the irreparable deficiency in the boy’s 
opportunities. I will consider the case only where the 
capability of the home is in some measure adequate to 
the duties imposed upon it, and upon that basis will dis- 
cuss how far and in what direction the school should go. 

There is unfortunately, on the part of many parents com- 
petent to perform the full measure of their task, a tendency 
to delegate to the teacher much of the work that belongs, 
properly, to them. ‘The fostering and guiding of the higher 
instincts, the training of the growth of the soul, is the duty 
of the father and the mother. The province of the teacher 
is that of the formation of the mind, and it should embrace 
the deeper and more complex training only so far as is de- 
manded by the necessarily intimate relations between the 
soul and the brain. 

It-is sheer idleness and indifference that persuades the 
parent to call upon the school to perform the tasks belong- 
ing to him alone. The percentage of time given to school 
work is, comparatively, very small, and it should be devoted 
strictly to its legitimate purpose, that is, mind-culture. 
Kvery hour given by the teacher to matters beyond this 
proper scope is so much time lost from the precious allot- 
ment for true pedagogic work. A large part of the over- 
work‘so justly complained of in our private and many of 
our public schools, comes from this loading of the school- 
masters with extraneous duties, from this demand upon 
them to combine the functions of mind and soul-trainer. 
The endeavor to meet this expectation has given rise to an 
element of great weakness in the modern school systems. 
« The schemes of instruction show a tendency toward ever 
increasing complexity. The simple, fundamental branches 
are swallowed up in a wilderness of culture studies, only 
half comprehended by the average teacher and, in conse- 
quence, meaningless to the pupil. ‘They serve but to puff 
up the latter with a show of knowledge, worse than ignor- 
ance, filling him with false and silly vapors to the exclusion 
of the healthful oxygen of humble truth-seeking. Instruc- 
tion, be it given to the infant or to the youth, should be 
simple and, above all, thorough. It should take up few 
subjects, but it should probe those branches to the bottom. 
The object of school training is not to load the mind with 
a vast quantity of information, much of which must, of 
necessity, be useless and, consequently, like innutritious 
food, injurious. Its aim should be to develop in the mind 
a healthy vigor, to implant in it a desire for growth, for 
acquisition, that shall end only with life. This vigorous 
mental physique can just as easily, and far more surely, be 
secured by the thorough mastery of a few elements as by 
the acquisition, necessarily superficial, of much and diverse 
information. One might, with as much reason, expect to 
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produce a healthy body by putting it through a long series 


of brilliant and graceful evolutions, allowing it time to at- 
tain even moderate perfection in none, as to develop a 
healthy mind by cramming it with outlines and compen- 
diums of all the ’ologies. : 

A sound mind will acquire, be its opportunities for ob- 
taining book-knowledge never so limited, the danger being, 
of course, with a mind so untutored, that it will acquire 
wrongly or narrowly; it will, of necessity, never develop to 
its fullest capacity. The mental grasp exists, however, and 
the province of the school is to guide and strengthen this 
grappling power, starting it upon the right road to useful- 
ness and quickening it to fullest life, so that no atom of its 
capability shall be lost to the world. It is for the teacher 
to point out the direction whither the road to knowledge is 
to be built, and to make sure that that part of it laid dur- 
ing school life shall be solidly and properly constructed. 
Too much of the modern education leads the hapless pupil 
into blind paths whose outlet is never shown and from which 
he is continually recalled to enter upon other journeys 
equally fruitless. Such bewildering training has for its re- 
sult a scattered mind and disgust with all acquirement. 

The infantile brain moves in straight lines, and can only 
after long practice enter with impunity the whirl of com- 
plex reasoning and investigation. It must be led with the 
greatest caution and by the easiest possible gradation from 


the simple result of added two and two, to an understand- 


ing of the universality of natural laws. Let the teacher 
but once, however, make the pupil see the sequence of all 
things, let him but once demonstrate the bearing of each 
point, thoroughly grasped, upon those following, and, 
finally, upon the whole life-structure, and the victory is 
won. The spark of desire for acquisition is kindled and 
needs but feeding with judicious fuel to become, if not a 
beacon-light for the world, at least a hearth-fire, the center 
of a home. 

A return to the exclusive teaching of the ‘three R’s”’ is 
by no means advocated. While individually simple, in- 
struction, as a whole, should be diversified. The first and 
principle aim is to seize the growing mind and lead it, not 
compel it, to an interest in study. ‘'his end can not be 
reached by putting every child through the same routine. 
Minds are as diversified as are physiognomies, and can no 
more be compressed and moulded to one pattern than can 
faces. The boy who rebels against reading may turn with 
delight to the use of hand-tools, and may develop, through 
acquaintance with them, an enthusiasm for acquirement 
that seemed utterly impossible so long as he was held to an 
irksome system of training.. The saw and plane may trans- 
form a hopeless dullard into an active student. 

Against this proposition will be urged the impossibility 
of diversity of instruction in the public schools, the found- 
ation stone of whose economical management is the sys- 
tem of grading; but the expense of diversified training 
would not, so far as can be judged, be materially greater 
than is the present elaborate and superficial education hold- 
ing in a majority of the higher public schools. ‘The broad 
zones in which run the tendencies of the human mind, are few. 
The specialists in charge of the body of pupils within each 


zone would, through concentration in one line, become far — 


more skillful and efficient in instruction than is possible under 
the present regime, where teachers are often called upon to 


carry several widely separated, if not. indeed, opposed 


branches, in none of which, through want of opportunity or ef 
inclination, they have been able to perfect themselves. How 
is it possible for men or women of ordinary, or even extraor- 
dinary ability, to teach well the heterogeneous collection 
of subjects generally required of them? 


An examination of the zones of ordinary mind tendency > 


reveals but five, each made up of two in a greater or less 
degree allied. These are: 
(2) Philological and historical. (3) Mathematical and me- 


(1) Literary and philosophic. 
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chanical. (4) Analytical and (purely) scientific, and (5) 
Administrative and commercial. 

Is it proposed to plunge this child into metaphysics, this 
other into the mechanism of the steam engine, and a third 
into the theory of light? Far from it. These are prob- 


lems for the classical and technical college, not for the sec-. 


ondary schools. But the germs of these abstruse subjects 
are found even in the nursery, and the training of a special- 
ist must begin in the primary school. All men, in our 
complex life, must be specialists and, consequently, should 
be educated as such. ‘’he danger to be shunned is the too 
narrow education, the too steady eye, seeing nothing but 
its goal, sure to be afflicted, sooner or later, with atrophy of 
the lateral muscles, and thereby to lose sight of the bear- 
ing of other aims and other results upon its one aim and 
object. To avoid this, education must, up to a certain 
point, be general with a special bias; later, the specialty 
should predominate, but it ought never to be permitted to 
eclipse the broader, general training. 

The first thing to be determined is, then, those subjects 
to be taught to every child; second, the methods and ex- 
tent of the special training; and, third, the varying ratio 
of the general and the special work. These having been 
fixed upon for a givén locality—for they will differ with 
differing environment,—the children must be taken indi- 
vidually and the educational process of each determined 
upon. How can the child’s bent be discovered? In some 
casés, where the inclination is strong, it appears coincident 
with articulate speech and definite powers of perception. In 
others, only the closest watching of parent and teacher can 
discover it; only evidence collected and sifted like that of 
the law can determine whither the mind tends. But the 
tendency, however slight, is there, and must be the key to 
the solution of this child-enigma. 

The procedure in these two opposed cases must be widely 
different. In the first, where the mental bias is strongly 
accented, the infantile tendency must be held in check; 
otherwise it will dwarf everything else. In the latter event 
the inclination, when found, must be encouraged, but meas- 
urably, not at a sacrifice of an equal growth of "all the mental 
parts. In the former child, disinclinations must be over- 
come and the training so regulated that the mental poise 
shall be perfect except for a slight leaning towards the side 
of the chosen life-work. ‘T'hat is to say, the training of the 
infant and child in the line of his pronounced tendency 
must be negative until the mental balance is restored, and 
that of the boy and young man must be positive with stress 
upon the life inclination. 

Take, for example, a child with a strong mathematical 
and mechanical bias. He will play with figures before he 
can read, and will forego the pleasure of a mechanical toy 
in order to study its internal structure. Here, at once, isa 
tendency to be checked, without discouragement, an over- 
balance of the brain to be equalized. The child must be 
diverted from figures, except when he is permitted to em- 
ploy them knowingly and with a purpose. He must be 
allowed to satisfy his mechanical hunger, not by destruc- 
tion, but by construction, simple and to a useful end.. Es- 
pecially must his brain be turned to other channels. He 
must read or be read to. He must, by agreeable and sensi- 
ble steps, be made to take an interest in histery, in geog- 
raphy, and in the simpler natural phenomena, until his 
mind is brought to equilibrium. Never fear, lest in this 
way the inherent tendency be crushed out. It will but be 
made stronger, both through the general building-up of 
the brain and through the natural, healthy growth induced 
by its partially dormant state. 

To emphasize, let us consider what other methods might 
be followed in the bringing up of this child. His strong 
bias might be encouraged to the utmost and given full play 
from the beginning. With what result? A prodigy, pos- 
sibly a genius, so-called, a false, one-sided genius whose 
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good work will be marred, whose brain influence will be 
negatived by the mistakes and miscalculations of his jj]. 
balance. The child’s tendency: might, on the other hand, 
be stamped out. He might be forced away from the direc. 
tion of natural growth into literature or commerce. With 
what result here? Dwarfing of the intellect, cramping of 
the powers and, in all probability, ruin of the entire life. 

The boy with no distinct inclination is more difficult to 
fathom, but, when understood, he is more easily managed. 
He has only to be brought forward evenly, developing, but 
not over-training his appointed specialty. 

This but. sketches and hints at the line of true education. 
The details of the general and special training, the many 
processes by which, in different localities and under vary- 
ing conditions, education may be carried forward, must be 
taken up one by one; those in use must be examined and 
criticised and conclusions drawn from them. The study is 
endless and ever changing, as new conditions arise. Every 
parent, every teacher, every thinking man must add his 
suggestion to the fabric of inquiry. Yet the latest and 
truest thinker, with all past experience and conclusions to 
aid him, can but prescribe for his own day and generation. 
To the next half century his words, his patiently acquired 
methods, will be useless and old-fashioned. . Nevertheless 
each succeeding generation will be wiser for his work, each 
decade will find itself nobler and better for the patient toil 
and questioning of the men of those preceding. 


JAMES P. MUNROE. 


THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 


The excellent audience gathered to hear Rabbi Hirsch’s 
seventh lecture Thursday, December : 27, were well rewarded 
as usual. ‘l'he lecturer began with a consideration of the 
character of biblical poetry. The poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment, he said, was both rich and poor according to the 
point of view—rich in intensity, poor in poetic composition. 
The Shemitic races lack the dramatic instinct. Poetry re- 
flecting individual emotions is most frequent. They pro- 
duce love songs, war songs, penitential psalms, songs of joy, 
but the tragedy of guilt is unknown to Hebrew literature. 
Parallelism and figures of speech rather than meter and 
rhyme characterize the Hebrew poem, the line between 
poetry and prose being difficult to draw. From the Koran, 
written in rhymed prose, sprang a system of meter which 


the later Jews imitated. Some of the earlier writers loved 


an artificial style akin to the acrostic, each new line of a 
new thought beginning with the next letter of the alphabet, 
as in Lamentations and the one hundred and nineteenth 
psalm. 

The first twelve chapters of Genesis, composed of prose 
and poetry, have given rise to more cruelty and torture, and 
to more endless commentaries, than any other portion of the 
Bible. ~All geological science has been read into Genesis I, 
but we should remember that the Bible is not a manual of 
science nor of history, that its purpose and contents are 
ethical in character. These twelve opening chapters, or 
gateway to the Hebrew Bible, bear a marked resemblance 
in form and subject matter to the old Assyrian tablets now 
preserved in the British Museum. Both contain the story 
of the flood, the account of closing the Ark, of the sending 
out birds three times, of the grateful sacrifice of the animal 
afterward, and finally of God’s promise of blessing. These 
chapters were probably written during the BabyJonian cap- 
tivity, since a world God cannot be conceived before a world 
history. But there is real poetry in the Bible, and much 
of marked merit in the prophecy of Balaam, excluded from 
the Talmud after bitter controversy. It was probably 
written under Jeroboam ITin the splendid period of Hebrew 
literature, but did not exist as we have it, portions having 
since been tacked on. It contains a description of peace 


extraordinarily poetical, and its poetry reminds one of the 
movement of the Psalms. 
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The greater portion of the psalms have been ascribed to 
David. ‘They are 150 in number, and have been divided 
into five books each closing with doxologies. All of them 
are religious in character but the fourth, and taken collect- 
ively constitute the first hymn book. They are not personal 
poetry, as the casual reader might infer, for the frequently 


recurring pronoun J refers to the whole community of the 


eople of Israel, but are hymns of praise. .The word psalm 
is related to a Greek root referring to the accompaniment of 
a song, and the Hebrew term has a like meaning. The 
psalms were sung, some responsively, others in chorus, and 
the puzzling terms occurring here and there throughout, 
like SELAH, are doubtless but hints to the choir-master. 
Most of the psalms are of the exilic or post-exilic period. 
Seventy-three of them are inscribed with David’s name, two 
(Ps. 72 and 127) with Solomon’s, others with those of Asaph 
and Heman. and the ninetieth with that of Moses. The 
psalms produced during the Maccabean period hold a glow 
of intensity as of warm light on the Western hills. The 
Assyrian persecution, provoking the Maccabean uprising, 
led ultimately to rededication of the Temple, and thus we 
have the noble Psalm of Dedication after the Maccabean 
victory. The hallelujahs, or Songs of Degrees, were so 
called because chanted when, according to the law providing 
that each male Jew should journey to the Temple, they 
marched up toward Jerusalem singing songs of ascent. 
Psalm: xlv is not religious, but a poem of welcome to a 
foreign princess married to the king. 

Included in the marriage literature, besides this is the 
Song of Songs. Solomon did not write the canticles. This 
book has no religious sentiment, but is a love poem, ad 
mitted into the Canon only after a long contest. Such mar- 
riage festivals were of common occurrence. During a mar- 
riage feast the present canticle was composed, and it 
breathes the erotic atmosphere of one who was king of a 
harem, indicating however very different ideals of beauty 
from our own. 

Lamentations is credited to Jeremiah, and the third 
chapter, portraying suffering, is full of poetic beauty. 

There are in the Bible two novels, Ruth and Esther, one 
a foil to the other. Ruth was written with a purpose—to 
teach that Jews need not be divorced from their Moabitish 
wives. This was a lesson to Ezra and a protest against his 
exclusive spirit. Ruth was a Moabitish wife, devoted, true 
and tender, not a Jewess. The Moabites are of the Jewish 
people, their gods our gods, so runs the moral, hence Ruth 
follows Naomi and becomes the ancestor of David. The 
entire book is a response to the question, ‘‘ Why send away 
loved and faithful wives?’ Ruth is the biblical ‘‘ Robert 
Klsmere.” 

Ksther was written during the Maccabean period, and the 
heroine corresponds to the girl in the Thousand and One 
Night story who was daily so interesting as to save her own 
life. Esther is the story of a persecutor come to grief, and 
of a complete Jewish triumph. Of the language, geography 
and historical details the writer knew nothing. The idy] of 
Ruth is religious; Esther irreligious, and so markedly so 
that while the name of king is mentioned 147 times, God 
occurs not once. It was written to fire the Jews to persecute 
their persecutors. Thus,.in the light of thought and inves- 
tigation Jewish poetry assumes new beauties, receives more 
_ just appreciation, and stands in truer relations to the his- 
tory of the time. | B. G. 
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THE HOME. 


THE LAUGH IN SCHOOL. 


Hold on for a moment, teacher, 
You had better ignore the rule 
Than to punish that little urchin 
~~~ Who has just laughed out in school. _ 


Had he done it out of malice 


UNE . 


It would be a different thing, 
But he could no more help it 
Than a lark can help to sing. 


I know by his clouted jacket, 
And his shoes tied with a cord, 
That a laugh is the only luxury 
Of his childhood he ean afford; 
And he hasn’t much time left him 
For even that trivial joy; 
For he’! have to earn his living 
While he is yet a boy. | 


You ask why I defend him? 
Well, the fact is yesternight 
I found a dog-eared primer 
That I used when but a mite, 
And in imagination, 
As I tu:ned its pages o’er, 
1 saw some wonderful pictures 
That I never found before. 


I saw a certain urchin, 
(Called Clarence by the boys), 
Go toddling into the school room, 
Making his share of noise; 
I saw him during school time 
Playing pranks upon. the sly, 
With the rosy little Agnes, 
Till she laughed as she would die. 
I think we all are better, 
W hen we grow up to be men, 
If we have something to make us | 
Look baekward now and then; 
And, therefore, I insisted 
You had better ignore the rule 
Than punish the little fellow 
Who has just laughed out in school.—sSelected. 


A LITTLE DOG OF BOSTON. 

The following is an extract from a little letter written by 
a Meadville (Pa.) miss who is studying in Boston:-— 

I must tell you about a little dog that belongs to our 
landlady. Her name is Minnie,—that is, her familiar family 
name,—for her real name is Carmina; and her mistress 
calls her “my dabling little girl,’—or ‘“‘gihl,” rather, for 
there are no 7’s in Boston, except a few which are tacked 
to the end of words ending in a, as idear, Americar, Spar- 
tar. Minnie is a cunning dog, as smart as can be, and in- 
deed she must needs be an uncommonly fine dog, not to be 
spoiled and become affected and vain from such torrents of 
affection and kisses as are continually poured out upon 
her. She sleeps by her mistress on an elegant sixty-dollar 
couch. She is bathed and afterward rubbed with cologne 
every week of her life, so that she smells like a walking 
sachet bag all the time. She wears a silver collar, with a 
bell and a padlock on it. To this collar is tied coquettishly 
on one side a lemon colored satin ribbon. When she goes 
out for a walk, or shopping with her mistress, she wears a 
blue plush wrap, or blanket, buttoned round her. This’ 
wrap is to be trimmed with fur, when Mrs. G.— can find 
the delicate fur suitable, so she tells me. Minnie is a little 
dog, of course, just a “lovely” size for holding in one’s 
lap. ‘¢ Minnie dahling ”’ eats,—besides the substantials,— 
bon bons, fruit, and candy, in fact, everything which a so- 
ciety dog would naturally eat,—being especially fond of 
Malaga grapes. Unfortunately Minnie has one very 
“doggy” trick; she will prick up her ears when any one 
says “rats” to her, even when the parlor is full of guests 
whom she is helping to entertain. But, with her many 
divine qualities, this of course can be overlooked. She 
drinks out of a teacup, which always stands in one place, 
so that she knows just where to find it. Really, she is quite 
a remarkable little dog, even for one reared in the classic 
atmosphere of Boston. 


UNITY. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Boston.—Last Friday evening at the 
meeting of welcome to Rev. Charles G. Ames 
at the Church of the Disciples Rev. E. A. 
Horton, Rev. C. F. Dole and Mr. Ames’ 
Baptist neighbor, Rev. Mr. Gifford, made 
pleasant addresses. William H. Baldwin pre- 
sided. A very cordial reception to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ames was given at the informal festival 
in the church parlors directly after the serv- 
ices in the church. There were present 
Rev. Dr. Miner and many another of Mr. 
Ames’ Universalist friends, together with al! 
our clergymen of Boston and vicinity with 
their wives. Certainly the auspices are rose- 
colored for Mr. Ames’ new work. 

—Rev. Narcisse Cyr has just returned from a 
missionary engagement in Paris and several) 
departments of France. This week he told 
the Monday Club about the hunger and thirst 
after liberal Christianity which remains t.» be 
satisfied among thousands of French Protest- 
ants after their devoted preachers fulfill their 
circuit duties. | 

—Rev. Minot J. Savage officiated as chaplain 
at the meeting of city officials to inaugurate 
Mayor Hart. 

—In warm spots in and sbout Boston the 
spring bulbs—crocuses and tulips—are above 
ground two to four inches, and flower buds 
appear, of course to be frost-nipped and lost 
to us in their proper month. 

—Kighteen hundred girls were taught the 
art of cooking in the public schools last year 
mostly in the public school kitchens, chiefly 
sustained by one woman, Mrs. Augustus 
Hemenway. 


St. Cloud, Minn.—C. J. Staples, pastor 
Unity church, St. Cloud, publishes the fol- 
lowing bond of fellowship and statement of 
present conviction: 

“ In the love of truth and in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, we join for the worship of God 
and the service of man. 

“ We believe in one God, the Father eternal, 
whose righteousness, wisdom and love rule 
the worlds. 

“We believe in truthfulness, honesty of 
conduct, integrity of character, wise and 
generous giving, purity of thought and life. 

“We believe that we owe our lives to the 
service of our kindred, our neighbors, the 
state, and mankind. 


“We believe that obedience to duty is the 


way of life, and no one can do wrong and 
not suffer harm. 

“We believe in the imitation of Jesus 
Christ, and all God’s heroes, teachers, mar- 
tyrs, saints, and benefactors. 

“ We hold to the brotherhood of those who 
love and serve man, and we hope for the Life 
Everlasting. 

“This is no creed or confession of faith. 
We would leave every man’s conscience free. 
It is the ideal toward which we wouldstrive ” 

A series of sermons is to, be given by the 
pastor on successive Sunday evenings during 
the next two months on the following sub- 
jects: The Study of Religion, The Religious 
Nature, The Religious Feelings, Reason in 
Religion, God is Power, God is Love, A Re- 
ligious Life. 


Chicago.—The Board of Directors of the 
Western Conference met at headquarters, 
January 9, D. L. Shorey in the chair. Pre- 
sent, Shorey, Blake, Gannett, Jones, Utter, 
Effinger, Perry, Wilkinson. The Secretary 
reported unusual activity in the field the last 
four months, over ten thousand miles traveled 
on Conference errands, expenses paid from 
places visited, and a balance of some twenty- 
seven dollars to be turned into the Conference 
treasury. The treasurer reported a subscrip- 
tion of $360, $215 already paid over, from 
members of the Church of the Messiah, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Gannett reported for programme com- 
mittee. The report was carefully considered 
by sessions, was amended and approved and 
referred back to the committee with power to 
act. 

The time set for the annual meeting is May 
14, 15, 16, and the place, Chicago. 

The hour was devoted to consideraticn of 
the programme, which resulted in a most 
promising prospect for the Conference, which 
will deal with high problems as well as aim 
at practical results. 


Champaign, Ill—The A. U. A. course 
of Jectures for 1889, under the direction of 
the Illinois Unitarian Conference, will be be- 
gun at the Champaign Opera House at 8 
Pp. M., January 12, by Rev. David Utter, Chi- 
cago; subject, “Great Men and the Masses.” 
Lectures are announced by Rev. J. V. Blake, 


Chicago, January 19; Rev. J. C. Learned, St. 


Louis, February 9; Rev. M. J. Miller, Gene- 
seo, February 23; Rev. H. D. Stevens, 
Moline, March 9; Rev. T. G. Milsted, Chi- 
cago, March 23. Each speaker will deliver 
a sermon in the Opera House, at 3 Pp. M., of 
the Sunday following the date of lecture. 


Camden, N. J.—Rev.J. Leonard Corning 
will deliver a series of Sunday evening lect- 
ures at Unity church on The Old and New 
Faiths. The four Sunday evenings in Feb- 
ruary will be devoted to a consideration of the 


following topics: “ The Evolution of Faith,” 


“The Old and the New Bible,” “The Foot- 
steps of Jesus,” “ What the Old Time and To- 
day say about God.” The third will be an 
illustrated sermon. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Rev. J.C. F.Grumbine 
closed his pastorate of Unity church with a 
farewell sermon on the last Sunday evening 
of the old year. He goes to take charge of 
the Universalist church at Oneonta, N. Y. 
His friends tendered him a reception on the 
eve of his departure from Syracuse. 


Omaha, Neb.—A letter comes from 
Omaha expressing great delight in the ser- 
mons of Miss Bartlett, who has just been 
seeking a brief rest from her severe labors at 
Sioux Falls by a fortnight in Nebra-ka. Rev. 
S. 8. Hunting, of Des Moines, supplies the 
pulpit on Sunday, January 13. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—A private letter says, 


“Mr, Fisher is winning the esteem and good 
opinion of all the people in Unity church, 


i 


and we feel sure of a steady growth under 
his administration.” 


Monmouth, Ill.—Rev. O. B. Beals, of 
Sandwich, Mass., is supplying Unity church 
at this place for a time, and it is hoped that 
his relations may become permanent and this 
excellent work may be continued next year, 


Lambertville, Mich.—Rev. A. G. Jen- 
nings, of Toledo, delivered a most excellent 
sermon at the Universalist church on the 
evening of the 26th, and those who failed to 
hear him missed a religious feast. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—Rev. Henry Frank 
is to take charge of the Independent Congre. 
gational church of Jamestown, of which 
Doctor Townsend has hitherto being the 
pastor. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Western Secre-. 
tary spent the first Sunday of the New Year 
with the Unitarians of Kalamazoo, and returns 
there for the second Sunday. 


Jerusalem.—Thirty new houses are being 
built there this season for the benefit of the 
increasing Jewish population. 


Dakota.—Helen G. Putnam, after spend- 
ing two Sundays in Sioux Falls, goes to 
Huron January 138 and 20. 


Milford, N. H.—Solon Lauer has accepted 
an invitation to settle with the Unitarian 
church at Milford. 
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PAMPHLETS CO NTAINING 


HE CHANGE OF FRONT OF THE UNI- 
VEKSE. By Minot J. Savage. A tract that every 
Post-office Mission worker should use. dy mad A 
pages, printed in clear open ples wy includin 


ostage, 5 cents; 100 copies 50. CHARLES H 
KERR & OO., Publishers, Chicago. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, corner Michi- 
an avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, January 13, serv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Study Section of the Fra- 
ternity, January 18; subject, British Museum. 


— 


Unity CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
aster. Sunday, January 13, services at 10:45 
A, Me 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, January 13, services at 
10:45 A. M. 


ALL Sous CHURCH, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, January 13, serv- 
ices at 11 A. M.; subject, “ The Better Edu- 
cation.” Unity Club, Monday, 8 p.m., Em- 
erson Section; Friday, 4 p.M., Browning Sec- 
tion. 


Untty CHurcH, HInspALE. W. C. Gan- 


nett, minister. Sunday, January 13, services 
at 10:45 A, M. 7 


THE Caicaco I[nstiTuTE. Ninth Lecture 
by Rabbi Hirsch, Thursday, January 17, 
8p.M., Lecture Room, Art Institute Build- 
ing, entrance on Michigan avenue. 


THE WOMAN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
The fifth lecture, on “ The Opium Habit,” by 
Dr. Elizabeth McKittrick, January 14, 3 p. m., 
Ethical Culture Hall, 45 and 47 Randolph 
street. Lecture free. 


Catarrh is caused by scrofulous taint in the 
blood, and is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which purifies and enriches the blood and 
gives the whole system health and strength. 
Try this “peculiar medicine.” It is prepared 
by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


COUCHS. 


“ BRowN’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are used 
with advantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore 
Throat, Hoarseness and Bronchial Affections. 
25 cents a box. 


Have you read the advertisement of B. F. Johnson 
& Co., of Richmond, Va., in another column? If not, 
please do so at once. You may not be speciallv inter- 
ested in what they have to say, but if vou will call 
‘some of your friends’ attention who need employment 
to their adv. you may confer a life-long favor on them. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknewledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our col- 
umns and the interests of our readers. Any book in 
arint will be mailed on receipt of a by Charles H. 

err & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


#sop’s Fables. Illustrated. Chiefly from Original 
Sources. By Rev. Thomas James, M. A. New 
ag and London: Q@. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth,pp. 


Testa. A Bookfor Boys. By Paolo Mantegazza. 
Translated under supervision of Lu'gi D. Ventura. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Cloth, pp. 256. 

Heads and Faces, and How to Study Them; a Manual 
of ro pnolar and Ehysiggnomy for the People. 
By Nelson Sizer and H. S. Drayton. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co. Paper, pp. 199. 

‘Our Glorified. Poems of Coneolation. Edited by 
Elizabeth Howard Foxcroft. Boston: Lee & ses 
ard. New York: C.T. Dillingham. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, Bp. 36. Price.......$1.00 

Early Training of Childten. By Mrs. Frank Malleson. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth, pp.130. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—prepares for scien- 
tific school, college, or business, Laboratories. The 
boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M. 1. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


© UTLINE STUDIES in Historyof Ireland, 10 cts: 
CHARLES H. KERR &CO., Pubs., Chicago. 
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If you want the best Garden you 
have ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that Maule’s Garden 
Seeds are unsurpassed. Their present popularity 
in every county in the United States proves it, for 
I now have customers at more than 31,000 post- 
offices. When once sown, others are not wanted at 
any price. My new catalogue for 1889 is pro- 
nounced the most original, beautifully illustrated and 
readable Seed Catalogue ever published. It contains 
among other things, cash prizes for premium 
vegetables, etc., to the amount of $3,500. 
You should not think of purchasing any seeds this 
Spring before sending forit. It is mailed iree to all 
enclosing stamp for return postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, EpItTor, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 - year, Sample copies, 
five weeks for Iocents. Single copies, § cents. 


THE Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Associaticn—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton oe Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


For aclub of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
WomAN’'s TRrBuNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
apremium. For aclub of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to can vassers. 


The Woman's TRIBUNE and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 
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A New Series of Sunday-School Lessons, 
ARRANGED BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


An eight-page pamphlet with questions arranged for 
five or six lessons under each of the Seven Great 
Teachers: Zoroaster, Moses, Confucius, Buddha, 
Socrates, Jesus and Mohammed. A list of referenceh 
ne) iro resources from which the study may be gate- 
ered, and it is expected that teachers’ meetings will bs 
held in connection with the lessons. They were first 
arranged for the Sunday-school of All Souls Church. 

Price, 5 cents. s 


WESTERN UNITARIAN S&S. 8S. SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOUR GREAT LEADERS 


ln the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Mortinees. To each a Unity Mission tract is de- 
voted, giving asketch of the man and great passages 
selected from his works. ' 

Each tract 14 to 32 p ages long. Price of each, 5 
cents; 10 copies for 25 cents 
No. 18 Channinge No. 20 Emerson. 
No. 19 Theodore Parker. No. 21 Martineau. 
Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WOMAN 
AND 
HOME 


A high-class magazine of 
Fashion and Home Art. 
Send 6 cts. for current is- 
sue giving list of valuable 
premiums for subscribers 
and club-raisers. Address 
523 Arch St., Phila, Pa. 


HELPS 10 SELE- CULTURE. 


The tollowing pamphlets are published under the 
auspices of the NATIONAL BUREAU OF UNITY CLUBS 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,—at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
pee | of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 
ems. 

No. 1. Uniry CLuss. By Emma Endicott Marean. 
10 cents. ; 

No. 2. RosBert BRownING’s Poetry. By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 25 cents. 

No. 38. OUTLINE StTupDIEs IN GEORGE EnioT. By 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. Tue LEe@enp or HAMLET. 
Hansen. 2 cents. 

No. 5. PRo@REsSS FROM POVERTY: REVIEW AND 
CRITICISM OF HENRY GEORGE. By Giles B. Stebbins. 
25 cents. 

No. 6. OUTLINE StupiEs iN HoLMEs, BRYANT AND 
WHITTIER. 10 cents. 

No. 7. THE MAsQuE OF THE YEAR. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

No. 8. OUTLINE STUDIES IN JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 
By Mrs. S. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. TEN GREAT NOVELS: SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CLUBS AND PRIVATE READING. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Tur Stupy or Pouitics iw Uniry CLuBs 
AND CLASSES. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. OvTLine STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 

No. 12. OUTLINE StupIEs InN DIcKENs's TALE OF 
Two Citrzs. By Emma Endicott Marean. 10cents. 

No. 18. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INTBLLECTUAL 
Lirk. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History oF ART. Studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
Diirer. By Ellen D. Hale. 10 cents. 

No. 15. Reutiegious History aNnp THOUGHT. By 
John C, Learned. 10 cents. 

No. 16. Stupres oF HOLLAND. By Edwin D. Mead. 
10 cents, 

No. 17. OUTLINE STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
NORTHWEST, By Frederick J. Turner. 10cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent. discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 
on except number 2, will be sent FREE to any 

NiTy subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. : 

HARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE OLD FARM HOME, 


A SHADOW OF A POEM. 
BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


—_— —— —_ —— —<-e 


By George P. 


In description and reminiscence, Mrs, Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.—Boston Transcript. 


A daily volume that will —— to the heart of man 
& man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
gg are bound up in such a home.—Christian Regis- 
er. 


The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 


Cloth, blue and gold. 88 16mo. pages, printed on 


tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 

175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

is the amount you can get for a small 

sum if you know just where to send 

for it. Send 20 cents in silver or ® 

cents in stamps and your name and address will be 

printed in THz AGENTs’ REcorp and mailed to you 

and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 

send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 

zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to become 

their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 

the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 

and mentioning this paper we send THe Farnm- 

ERS’ RECORD, (illustrated) atrial year free. It is but 

a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six atone dollar. Address 


“Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana, 
M 


ANTED * “sock:xeePrts 


| nin ads where leading firms desire your ser- 
vices published monthly in the MODERN OFFICE, 
Columbus, O. 10 cts postage pays for sample copy. 


SHORT HAND FREE! 


Ten Lessons without charge. Address with stamp, 
Hudson’s College of Short Hand, Calumbus, O. 


ORESSMAKING! Scn,°> fesccptins Ctreutns 
~the simplest ever made, B. M. KUHN, Bloomiagton, ty 


“aga home through a mist of tender tears.—The Universal-. 
Seven Great Religious Teachers of | é¢. 
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UNITY. 


January 12, 1889 


EVULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Ita superior excellence preven in millions of 
nomes for more than a quarterof acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the § pte 2 
est, Purest, and most nealthfuil. Dr. Price 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Aw 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 


‘THE 


New York, Penn. & Ohio 


RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, ake HR] & Wester RR 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
New York, Albany, 


Saratoga, Boston, | 


AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 


TO THE EAST, 
——WITH—— 

Puliman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 


R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 


_d 


alhoun Place, aA 119 Clerk shack, 
> ‘CHICAGO. | 


oo O NION TH can be 
e155 10 $250. 00 A made working for us. 
nts preferred who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond, Va. 


T0 KOLOGY: book for every woman. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 
Sample pages FREE. 
The most popular Seng $2.00 At ENTS 
112 O00SOL Mor., $2.75 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., Chicago, Il. 


owe a, 


RELIABLE FOOD 


Fo or Ir ‘Infants 8 & Met med 
D rc! butas a nce Bae 
Dia Coty 


on eve 


MASON & HAMLIN 


The cabinet or was introduced in its present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other makers 
followed in the manufacture of these instruments, 
but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 

Mace Be Hamlin o as cemounteaon of ry 
uneoua xO cellence oO 
their o nO RCANS: fact that 
at all of the RR TO $900. great World’s 
Exhibitions, aaa that of Paris, 1867, in competition 
with best makers of all countries they have invari- 
ably taken the highest honors. One hundred styles 
from $2? to $900 or more. Illustrated catalogues free. 

Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their pianos, that they are su- 
perior to all A others, The 
recognize the high excel 
ence achieved GRAND & UPRIGHT by other lead- 
ing makers in the art of piano building, but still 
claim a This they attribute solely to the 
remarkable improvement introduced by them in the 

ear 1882, and now known asthe “‘Mason & HaMLIn 

ANO STRINGER,” by the use of which is secured the 
greatest possible purity and refinement of tone, to- 

ether with greatly increased capacity for stan 
tune, and other important advantages. 

A circular, ae testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 
gether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

Pianos and organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


eis, Simple, Perfect and Self-Regulating Hun. 
hs Aig 3 fes=)| dreds in successful operation. Guaranteed 
| =" to hatch larger percentage of fertile eyg~ 
} at less cost than any other hatcher. Send 

: be for lllus Cata. @KO. H. STAHL, Quiney. Il}. 
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Elal=/ “— 230, "bes 
eatest offer. The grand- 
cheap at double our 
grand introductory pack- 
Our fricnds should make it 100 oe - season. READ what we ath we every subacri 
AND GOLD WATERMELON. Green weesent and Gold wi 


oo7 melee oueverate. Sells Pe double the price of ordinary 
ARLIES 8S TOMATO. The earliest in the world. Bears 6 to 13 large tomatoes in a cluster. Enormo 


Productive. Bright red color and very oct solid. Worth $1 
solu 
i pkt. BEST OF AL 
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Piss! 
| ALMOST AS PALATABLE 
ed gil it AS MILK, 


So disguised that the most 
- delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable as n 
= x FLESH PRODUCER, 
“ Persons gain rapidly 

while taking it. 


vant \S Fah ay niin! aL) SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


_ Aun Drvaaists. ‘Boott & Bowne, New York. — 
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Whit 


w introduce our seeds. The 
est bargain. The seeds would 
¢ price for all. $5,000 of our 
ages given r Pay ~ EEN 
ber to our paper. 
thin. Grows very large and is sweet and RR on = ) omen 
melons. One melon rill sell for 50c. 1 pkt. KIN dh oF 


0 to any market gardener a pkt. EVERITT’S EARLIES 
the earliest for home or market. 
EANS. We breas t this bean from Europe. Are very early, pods long. fleshy, succulent, stringless, 


ads fine size, shape, and very solid. 


tender, andrich flavor. Wield @ abundantly. “We know every grower will think a worth 50¢ alone, and ‘‘the best of all.” 


1 pkt. EVERLASTING 


Will stand almost tore 


fine large handsome heads, crisp, tender, and of excellent flavor. 


the natives by its immense productiveness, fine size, form and qu 


h the 
— i STONISHER CUCUM 


mmer without pout running to aced.: Forms 
is will astonies 
thas no superior. 1 pkt. MAMMOTH SAND- 


WICH ISL v gees Y nih gute Plant). This does not grow real oysters, but the root when eenestay prepared is almost as 


od as the finest o 
ROLIFIOC POP 


much as an average crop. A dozen hills wi 


FOR 50 CENTS cant is 


by mail, to od post-office in the world. No 


variety has mammoth. 
nn None other half-wa ay equals this. 


roots and should be in every gan garden. 

Many stalks bear 18 ea 
yield a years’ supply for an ordinary f Pamily. ore seed we give will grow a crop 
worth $3, and likely draw a premium at your fair. Boys and G 


1 pkt. MAPLEDALE 
and it will yield & times as 


ris accept our offer for this corn alone. It will pay- 


cultural Epitomist a whole year and enough seed to plant a whcle 


raise the fineat, caress ane and pe Vv tables = ever saw, all 
aman will sell the seeds Sone r leas $1.20 cash. 


ost aid 0 
Our paper on 85,00 0 subscribers already who live by it, farm by it. and love it. Many have said they od not meee 
house without it. Itis the prigatest, cheapest and best rural paper at 50c. Published monthly, but if we get 75,00 


subscribers by next May 


ist, we will thereafter publish it twice a month without any increasein price. We belicve 
we W HOW the 75. 000. We know we deserve them on our great offer. Send 


» money order, postal note or ic stamps. 


IT CAN BE DONE. °° Est people to try our seeds and to Get, thelr mamcs so we can send them 


HOW our valuable Seed 
repaid by a present from the choice products as they 


Oatalogue. We depend on future trade for our profit. 
paper one year and send seeds to a friend and you will be amply 


OU HAVE NO GARDEN take our 


AT 


Yours Free! or t'sr's0 cents each and ORDER A AND aan Orr 
ROKER DA. EVERITT # 00. essaemen & INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


We are personally acquainted with J. A. Everitt & Co. and aces them to be wreliable house. nah Or AI Ledger 


Until you get our Price S cee, Geter 
namental and Form Fa Fe 
Iron Posts,Tree Guards ==> 
uae Wire, Nettings,W Balbedan ad 
ulbert Field Loom fo th Pi 


and Nettin ah ae ohly $25. 
Galvanized 1 fence Jasts forever. 
r Donations for churc and ceme- 
teries. Your name, on tes. 
SEAY tare Catalogu hainend Retna r estimates. 


ULBERT FENCES WIRE GO Ses ST LOUIS. MO. 


